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Edinburgh University 
By J. M. B. Duncan, M.A., Edinburgh 


DINBURGH is at once the 
youngest and the largest of the 

four Scottish Universities. It was 
founded toward the close of the Six- 
teenth Century, when between fifty and 
sixty students entered what was then 
known as the “Town’s College,” and be- 
came the first students of Edinburgh 
University. Now its classes are attend- 
ed by almost 3,000 matriculated stu- 
dents. Probably few universities are 
more cosmopolitan than Edinburgh, for 
here you will find students from Aus- 
tralasia, Canada, the United States, 


South Africa, India, the West Indies 
and West Africa, as well as from differ- 
ent countries of Eurepe, with probably 
one or more {75m China and Japan; in 
fact there are gathered at our University 
m3n irom most of the great nations and 
“countries of the world. 





The University is in the strict sense of 
the term non-residential; the men—and 
women—live for the most part at home 
or in “digs,” two or more men frequent- 
ly “digging” together. There are, how- 
ever, a number of students’ residences 
where from twelve to forty men can live 
together, and these are becoming in- 
creasingly popular. 

The University comprises six facul- 
ties, Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, Med- 
icine and Music; of these by far the most 
important in point of numbers is the 
Medical Faculty, which claims more 
than half of the total number of matric- 
ulated students. 

There are two main blocks of build- 
ings, the old buildings where the classes 
connected with the Arts, Science, Divin- 
ity and Law classes meet, and the new 
buildings or Medical School, devoted 
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entirely to the work of the Medical Fac- 
ulty. The non-residential character of 
the University tends to make difficult 
the social intercourse which forms such 
a valuable element in university life: in 
order to meet this difficulty the “Uni- 
versity Union” has been built within re- 
cent years. It is a large building with 
library, reading-rooms, a spacious di- 
ning-hall and a debating-hall in which 
the important University debates are 
held. The Union forms a common 
meeting place for men of all faculties, 
and here many of the receptions and 
meetings of University clubs and socie- 
ties are held. 

Of these clubs and societies there are 
a large number, among which may be 
mentioned the Athletic Club, Royal 
Medical Society, Dialectic, Diagnostic, 
Classical, and Theological Societies, the 
Christian Union, Missionary Associa- 
tion, and the Total Abstinence Society. 

The athletic side of University life 
has greatly developed during the past 
few years, and this is due very largely 
to the fact that a new field was pur- 
chased seven years ago, more easily ac- 
cessible than the former one. Owing to 
the large number of classes which men, 
in the Medical Faculty at least, have to 
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attend each day, it is not easy for them 
to give much time to athletics. Still 
matters have been gradually improving 
till two seasons ago the University oc- 
cupied the proud position of champion 
club in Scottish Rugby football, while 
during the previous season it con- 
tributed seven out of the fifteen play- 
ers in one of the best teams which ever 
represented Scotland in her interna- 
tional matches with England, Ireland 
and Wales. The various sections of the 
Club include football, cricket, golf, ten- 
nis, boating, harriers and boxing. 

Mention must also be made of 
the Students’ Representative Council, 
which is composed of members elected 
by classes and students’ societies, and 
which deals with matters affecting the 
general student life of the University. 
The University magazine, the Student, 
is issued under its auspices, and it also 
arranges for a University service on 
Sunday afternoons in one of the Edin- 
burgh churches. 

The oldest religious society in the 
University is the Missionary Associa- 
tion, which was founded nezrly eighty 
years ago “to advance the cause of 
Christian Truth at home and abroad and 
to promote a missionary spirit among 
































the students of the University.”” The 
membership of the Association is now 
practically confined to students belong- 
ing to the Faculty of Divinity. 

About the year 1849 the Medical Stu- 
dents’ Christian Association was start- 
ed, but lapsed after a few years; it was 
however restarted in 1865 as a result of 
Bible readings held in the house of Sir 
Thomas Grainger Stewart. It was not 
till 1887 that a similar Association for 
Arts Students was organized.  Chris- 
tian work among students will always 
be associated with the name of Pro- 
fessor Henry Drummond, whose work 
not only in Edinburgh University, but 
in many other universities and colleges 
of the world has left a deep mark be- 
hind him. His name and his work here 
live on. Not only is Edinburgh notable 
for Drummond's work in the early days 
of Christian work among students in 
this country; it is noted also in another 
connection, for it was at a conference 
held in Edinburgh in April, 1892, that 
the Students’ Foreign Missionary Union 
was reorganized under the name of the 
Student Volunteer Missionary Union. 
Since then a large number of volunteers 
have gone out from Edinburgh to work 
in all parts of the world. 

The membership of the Christian 
Union is about 200, while the Women’s 
Christian Unions, Arts and Medical, 
have between them a membership of 
over 100. It will thus be at once evi- 
dent that the Union has succeeded in 
definitely reaching only a fraction of the 
students attending the University, but 
in spite of this we may say that the re- 
ligious influences at work in the Wniver- 
sity are deep and strong, and many men 
are influenced who are never brought 
definitely into touch with the Union. 

In addition to Bible circles, praver- 
meetings, missionary study bands and 
conversaziones, we may note as special 
features of our work in Edinburgh the 
Sunday evening services for students 
and the ward services. Each winter, for 
several years past, special services for 
students have been held in the Operetta 
House on Sunday evenings for five con- 
secutive weeks. The services have been 
conducted by the Rev. John Kelman 
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and the house has been full each night, 
sometimes to overflowing. The aver- 
age attendance is probably about 500; 
these services are a prominent feature 
not only of Christian work, but, we may 
almost say, of University life. 

Services are conducted in over 
twenty wards in the Royal Infirmary 
each Sunday morning from nine-thirty 
to ten by medical students who are 
members of the Christian Union, and in 
the wards of St. Cuthbert’s Poorhouse 
by the Arts men and women. About 
seventy men take part in the Infirmary 
services each Sunday, and eight or ten 
in the services held in the Poorhouse. 

The student volunteers have special 
monthly meetings throughout the ses- 
sion; campaign work is carried on 
during the winter, and in the long va- 
cation five weeks are spent by members 
of the Student Volunteer Missionary 
Union and others traveling through 
the country in a caravan, and holding 
missionary meetings in the small towns 
and villages of Scotland. This short 
sketch of our University life in Edin- 
burgh should not close without men- 
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tioning the kindly sympathy and help 
which our Christian Union work always 
receives from the professors and _ lec- 


turers; in this we are singularly fortu- 
nate. We are hoping for new develop- 


ments in the near future in the way of 
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social work which may enable us not 
only to help the poor in our slums, but 
to get into touch with many men in the 
University to whom the other activities 
of the Christian Union make little or no 
appeal. 


The International Students’ Missionary Conference * 


January 2 to 6, 1904 


Hk Edinburgh Conference, which 
took place during the first week 
of the year, was the third which has been 
held by the Student Volunteer Mission- 
ary Union, and we believe that results 
will show it to have been the best of 
the three. <A friend has just sent us a 
post-card describing in three words the 
three Conferences. Liverpool he has 
characterized as “Impulsive,” London 
as “Instructive,” and Edinburgh as “In- 
tensive.” And these words do seem to 
describe very fairly the functions of the 
three Conferences. 

Among others, the speakers were as 
follows: The Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross, 
Dr. H. T. Hodgkin, Mr. J. H. Oldham, 
Mr. Oliver McCowen, of Burma; Dr. 
Robson, Mr. John R. Mott, Principal 
Rainy, Mr. ‘Tissington Tatlow, Miss 
Ruth Rouse, Prebendary Fox, Prof. 
Patterson, Mr. Jays, Rev. R. Stevenson 
and Miss Saunders. 

The Conference at Edinburgh was 
not specially remarkable because of any 
one outstanding feature. A great deal 
of the speaking was very powerful, but 
the “tone” of the Conference was what 
struck one most. The tone was devo- 
tional, purposeful, intense. It was a 
gathering of followers at the feet of a 
living Leader, there to take counsel to- 
gether, and to offer themselves in re- 
newed consecration to His service. 

Edinburgh proved an excellent place 
for a conference. The town is free from 
the rush and noise of London. The 
people were cordial and hospitable. We 
heard students on all hands telling one 
another how delightful and how kind 
their hosts were. And the hall of meet- 
ing and its surrounding premises were 
excellent. The meeting hall, which is 


the property of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, seats about 2,000 people. 
It has comfortable, leather-covered 
benches, and is an easy place in which 
to both speak and hear. It is surround- 
ed by a corridor, off which are in- 
numerable rooms, all of which were 
used; some as waiting, writing, and 
speakers’ rooms; others as rooms for 
sectional meetings. New College ad- 
joins the Assembly Hall, and it was 
placed at the disposal of the Union by 
the authorities, who also altered the 
date of opening of their session to con- 
venience the Conference. Their kind- 
ness was much appreciated by all. The 
Common-room was fitted up as a Lit- 
erature Exhibit. Diagrams were dis- 
plaved on the walls of this room, and 
also in the Assembly Hall. 

The personnel of the Conference was 
most interesting. We give some statis- 
tics which have been made up from the 
registration forms, showing the attend- 
ance of students as follows: 





Men Women 

Theological Stecvereces 153 eee 
Perr ee 103 34 
PGE pee sesddedueeteses QY 134 
POD ccs kcewueecuens 20 34 
Engineering .........0. 5 me 
My usahubuendusewenws 4 vor 
Pee FOE sccsencsevesrs I 10 
POE, biavuvmevedsane ST 27 
SRE a cwsasaeuns 38 46 

BOE sav nescdsvvaves 424 285 


The grand total of delegates thus 
amounted to 709 students, of whom 190 
—II5 men and 75 women—were stu- 
dent volunteers. They came from 137 
different colleges —48 men’s, 51 wom- 





* From the Student Movement, February, 1904. 
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en's, and 38 theological colleges. In 
addition to these registered delegates, a 
number of Edinburgh students were 
present at each session of the Confer- 
ence. We had also with us representa- 
tives of the leading missionary societies 
in Great Britain. 

The most interesting group, however, 
was that found seated at each meeting 
directly in front of the platform. These 
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were the foreign delegates. There were 
ninety-four of them in all, seventy-eight 
men and sixteen women. They repre- 
sented twenty-two countries, and had 
come from Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Hungary, Russia, Finland, 
Austria, Italy, Spain, Turkey, United 
States, Canada, West Africa, India, 
China, Japan, and New Zealand. 


Edinburgh Conference and the Foreign Delegates 


By Ruth Rouse 


ly Was a great privilege to live 
through the days of the Edinburgh 
Conference in close contact with our 
visitors from the Continent and else- 
where. For those of us who did so, the 
central point of interest in reviewing the 
Conference is irrevocably fixed. That 
center of interest is the foreign delega- 
tions. What is their significance ? 

i. Their place in the Conference must 
have been striking even to the casual 
onlooker. The central block of the As- 
sembly Hall was given up to them, that 
they might get the full benefit of the 
speaking. At least a hundred of them 
were present, representing twenty-two 
different countries — Latin, Scandina- 
vian, Slav, Teuton, Mongol, African and 


Indian all mingled together. On two 
succeeding mornings we heard from 


them reports, all too brief, of the mis- 
sionary movements in their own lands: 
we saw them stand, delegation by dele- 
gation, our enthusiasm waxing loudest 
over the plucky but lonely representa- 
tives of countries that had sent but one 
delegate; we welcomed them’ with 
cheers, but found our cheering not half 
warm enough to express our feelings; 
and which of us did not feel a new thrill 
when they rose to cheer in their turn, 
when bidding us farewell on the last 
night of our gathering ? 

2. Their presence means for us a 
widened outlook. The stewards whose 
duty it was to arrange for British stu- 
dents to meet and talk with the foreign 
students at meals in the Ramsay Hall 
and Darling’s Hotel, had to harden their 
hearts to refuse many eager British ap- 


plicants and could tell sad tales of many 
turned back disappointed. And this is 
no passing interest born of a stirring 
sight. It is an impulse which is being 
carried back into our colleges, and is 
bearing fruit in the study of the student 
movements of these lands and in prayer 
for our fellow-students there. They 
have long set us an example in eager- 
ness for l‘ederation news, and in intel- 
ligence about other movements. We 
shall follow, despite our hampering in- 
sularity, and the World's Student Chris- 
tian lederation will be to many of us 
no longer a mysterious group of un- 
meaning words, but a group of student 
Christian brotherhoods full of meaning 
for their own lands, and for us, and for 
the Kingdom of God. 

3. Their presence was a forceful il- 
lustration of the power of the Student 
Movement. Those of us who can look 
back to the Liverpool Conference and 
call to memory what were at that time 
the conditions of Christian life and 
work among the students of the nations 
there represented, can see that God has 
wrought a wonderful change. Holland, 
France, Switzerland, Finland, <Aus- 
tralasia and South Africa were repre- 
sented at Edinburgh. All these coun- 
tries have now well-established Christian 
movements among students—all have 
been started since the time of the Liver- 
pool Conference, and some as the direct 
outcome of that Conference, according 
to their own testimony at Edinburgh. 
Austria, Hungary, Italy, Belgium, the 
Levant, West Africa and Russia, were 
all represented at Edinburgh. In each 
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of these lands there is at least the germ 
of a student movement, non-existent 
eight years ago. 

At the time of the Liverpool Confer- 
Great britain and the United 
States and Canada were the only coun- 
trices with Christian 


ence, 


organized move- 
ments among women students, and 
there were no women delegates from 
other countries. Light different coun- 
tries had women representatives at 


Edinburgh, all with a tale to tell of need 
and work in their own lands. 

As we meditate on these things, and 
see in our Edinburgh foreign delega- 
tions a token of the triumph of the 
Spirit of God over enormous difficulties, 
is not our faith confirmed to the expec- 
tation of far mightier changes in the 
coming vears? 

4. Their presence has a powerful sig- 
nificance for the world’s evangelization. 
Could we have had a more vivid illus- 
tration of the central thought of the 
first address of the Conference than the 
presence of our foreign delegates? In 
that address Mr. Johnston Ross struck 
the key-note of much that followed. He 
gave us as our missionary motive the 
vision of the Christ, yet to be revealed, 
and showed us how that vision can 
never dawn perfectly for us until the 
men of each several nation have gazed 
upon the Man Christ Jesus, and un- 
veiled Him to the world as they see 
Him. ‘The Perfect Man can only be re- 
vealed as He wins to Himself the 
knowledge and worship of men of all na- 
tions and tongues. May we hasten His 
conquest of the heart and understand- 
ing of all peoples and kindreds, that so 
we may see Him more perfectly. 

Our foreign brothers and sisters help 
us to understand this thought. We 
learn from contact with them to under- 
stand their vision of His power, their 
contribution to the solving of the prob- 
lems of student life. As we learn from 
them and benefit from their experience, 
we realize the deep importance of their 
relation to the missionary problem, and 
we learn to pray for the deepening and 
extension of the missionary _ spirit 
among them. For each nation with its 


own vision of the Christ has its own pe- 
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culiar work to do in revealing Him to 
the non-Christian world. Hence for the 
sake of a complete presentment of the 
Gospel, the imperative need for a Vol- 
unteer Movement among the students 
of every Christian nation. The Ger- 
man, the Dutch, the Latin presentment 
of the Gospel is needed no less than the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

5. Intercourse with them is a valuable 
training for the future missionary. 
Through such intercourse he realizes 
that in spite of a common Christianity, 
a common Christian civilization, race 
characteristics do produce peculiar 
types of Christian thought. He finds 
that study and sympathy are required to 
understand and assimilate these differ- 
ent national conditions. The mere 
realization of this is in itself a valuable 
preparation for his future work. It pre- 
pares him for the far greater difficulty 
he will have in understanding non- 
Christian conceptions and types of 
thought, and gives him a foretaste of his 
labor to that end. 

Again, if he can now learn the great 
rewarding joy of seeing as another race 
sees, and of enriching his thought of the 
Master by viewing Him with their eyes, 
he will gain a high ideal for his mission- 
ary work. He will hold ever before 
him the hope of a Church of China, a 
Church of India, a Church of Africa, 
and the vision of Christ as revealed 
through the reverent gaze of Oriental 
nations. The earnest looking forward 
to the time when these nations shall bow 
before Him will sustain the missionary 
through the countless difficulties of pio- 
neer work, or the discouragements that 
overwhelm him as he seeks to help and 
influence an infant native church. 

To all of us the remembrance of the 
foreign delegates at Edinburgh will be 
a continual inspiration to praise and in- 
tercession, and whenever we read the 
seventh chapter of the Revelation, we 
can scarcely fail to think of our meeting 
there, and of its significance for the 
gathering out of that great multitude 
which no man can number, out of every 
nation, and of all tribes and peoples and 
tongues “standing before the Throne 
and before the Lamb.” 





One Hundred Years of the Circulation of the Scriptures 


By William I. Haven, D.D., Corresponding Secretary of the American Bible 
Society 


S Geye is nO more romantic story 

in the history of Christianity 
than the simple record of one hundred 
vears of the circulation of the Scriptures 
under the auspices of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society and its yokefellows 
in Scotland, America, and on the Con- 
tinent. 

On March 7, 1804, the British and For- 
eign Bible Society was organized at the 
london Tavern, London, England. It 
took its beginnings from the yearning of 
a little girl in Wales for a copy of the 
Scriptures in the Welsh tongue. The 
desire of this little maiden, Mary Jones, 
so deeply interested the Rev. Thomas 
Charles, of Bala, that he went over to 
London and laid the matter before the 
officers of the Religious Tract Society. 
This aroused the Rev. Joseph Hughes, 
whose vision took in the world-wide 
need, and led him to utter the now fa- 
mous words—‘If for Wales, why not for 
the world.” 

lt is almost impossible to realize the 
famine of the Scriptures that prevailed 
at the beginning of these early years of 
the Nineteenth Century. “The Bishop 
of Durham discovered that there were 
6,026 families in his diocese without a 
Bible.” “More than 12,000 in the High- 
lands had not a single copy of any part 
of the Scriptures.” “A clergyman in 
the north of Ireland at this time stated 
that the Bible could not be procured for 
any money in his region.” Summing 
up the situation in London an historian 
says, “One-half of the population of the 
laboring classes of the Metropolis in the 
British Empire were destitute of the 
Holy Scriptures.” 

On the Continent matters were worse. 
In 1809 when the agent of the new So- 
ciety paid a visit to Sweden, he found in 
one diocese 10,000 families without a 
Bible in their possession. One-half the 
population of Holland was known to be 
without the Scriptures. A somewhat 
similar condition of things prevailed in 


the United States, which led to the for- 
mation of the American Bible Society in 
1816—only a little over a decade after 
the organization of the Society in Lon- 
don. The American Society immediately 
recognized the need of the Spanish- 
speaking countries south of it, and one 
of its earliest efforts was to provide the 
Scriptures in the Spanish language for 
the peoples of South America, where it 
has since distributed, during the Nine- 
teenth Century, more than two million 
volumes of the Scriptures. 

This work beginning in this humble 
way has had, both in England and Amer- 
ica, a wonderful development. In Eng- 
land its circulation has risen to about five 
million copies a year. Its last Annual 
Report shows as issues 997,720 Dbibles, 
1,491,887" New Testaments, 3,454,168 
Portions—making a total of 5,943,775 
volumes. The distribution of such an 
enormous number of books throughout - 
the world is one that can not but strike 
the imagination. The American Bible 
Society's issues for the same year were 
1,998,578. The totals reached during 
the one hundred years of the work of the 
sritish and Foreign Bible Society 
amount to 180 millions, and the totals of 
the American Bible Society for the same 
period, to 74 millions. If we add to 
these the circulation of the National DBi- 
ble Society of Scotland and various other 
similar agencies, it is entirely within 
bounds to say that undoubtedly more 
than 300 million copies of the Scriptures 
have been distributed among the peoples 
of the earth by organized benevolent ef- 
fort through this one hundred years. 

A very important portion of the work 
of the Society has been that of transla- 
tion, cooperating with missionary and 
other translators in all parts of the world. 
It is estimated now that the Scriptures 
are published in about 450 languages and 
dialects. Many of these have been re- 
duced to writing for this purpose as, for 
instance, the language of the Marshall 
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Islands, ul the ( ne Islands and 
other dialects tf Alicronesia, and the 


Sheetswa and other languages in Africa. 
The has very much 
more extensive list of Scripture Ss. tO meet 
the missionary exigencies of the peoples 
where it than the American Bible 
\ little pamphlet entitled “The 
Gospel in Many Tongues,” just issued in 
ar, gives a total of 403 
specimens of foreign types in which the 
circulation—and in part, the translation 
of the Seriptures has been promoted 
by the British and Foreign Lible Society. 
The list of the American Society covers 
about one hundred forms. In many cases 
the work of the two Societies overlap. 
This vast missionary enterprise in- 
volves three things: (1) the correct su- 
pervision of translations; (2) a careful 
and economic publication of these Scrip 
tures; (3) the efficient distribution 
them. 
Very few people realize the amount of 
labor which rests upon the officers of the 
ible in the supervision of 
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translations that are going forward at 
the present time. The british Society 
last vear reported transactions concern- 
ing the translation and revision of 138 
versions on which it had been engaged 
during the vear. The American Society 
is at work on translations and revisions 
in Portuguese, Spanish, Bulgarian, No- 
rean, Siamese, Arapahoe, Ilocano, Visa- 
van de Hoilo, Visavan de Cebu, Arme- 
no-Noordish, Quichua, and various Chi- 
nese dialects. When it is remembered 
that at the beginning of the century the 
Seriptures had been translated into only 
forty or fifty languages—some of which, 
like the Saxon of Bede and the Gothic 
of Ulfilas, have become and 
this is compared with the present list of 
more than 400, something of the work 
of the missionaries of all lands and the 
cooperating Bible Societies is apparent. 

The careful publication of the Serip- 
tures is no small matter. Great care is 
exercised in the production of these 
Scriptures that they shall be without er- 
ror, and the remarkable accuracy of the 


obsolete- 
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Libles issued by the Bible Societies is a 
matter of honorable repute throughout 
the world. 

But it is not sufficient to simply super- 
vise translations and publish Scriptures. 
From the beginning the Bible Societies 
have had their eyes upon needy individ- 
uals, like the little girl in the mountains 
of Wales, and their purpose has been to 
take the Scriptures to the homes of the 
people. This has involved enormous la- 
bor. Many have sacrificed their lives 
during the century in this cause. Many 
have suffered cruel persecution—many 
have faced perils of the deep and perils 
of robbers and perils of mountains and 
perils of deserts for this service of the 
Master. To-day the British and Foreign 
Bible Society has a staff of 850 men, 
who alone distributed in one year 1,830,- 
000 copies of the Scriptures. 

The American Bible Society last vear 
had in its service 447 persons who were 
emploved in distributing Scriptures. 
To the number of these colporteurs 
should be added a company of 658 
Christian Bible women, supported by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
who work in connection with forty dif- 
ferent missionary organizations in East- 
ern lands. Of course all this extensive 
colportage work requires supervision 
and is under the care of agents. 
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In ail parts of the world the mission- 
ary societies of Great Lritain and 
America find in the Bible Societies their 
most cordial helpers and coworkers. 
In many cases the missionaries them- 
selves undertake colportage work and 
superintend colportage by others. In 
other cases the Bible Society workers 
penetrate into regions which are not yet 
ready for the more settled operations of 
the missionary and open up the way for 
missionary advance. In certain phases 
of their work the Bible Societies might 
be called the sappers and miners of an 
advancing army—in other phases they 
are the department of ammunition and 
ordnance, and in still others they might 
be likened to the quartermaster’s de- 
partment, giving to the worker the 
nourishment needed for sustenance in 
his conflicts. Everywhere they are fel- 
low-workers in the vast army advancing 
to the conquest of the world for truth 
and righteousness. 

When one remembers that one hun- 
dred vears ago there was probably only 
about four million copies of the Bible in 
existence throughout the world in all 
languages, whether printed or in manu- 
script, and that to-day the annual issues 
of the Bible Societies are more than 
double this amount, some idea of the 
progress that has been made is apparent. 


Wanted :—Recruits 


By John Willis Baer, New York City 


_ is not a fair thing for young 

strong men to settle down in the 
East and leave all the frontier exposed. 
IXxcuse me for breaking out at this rate: 
| didn’t need to carry coals to Newcas- 
tle. If some of the young fellows don't 
come out here and get a little training, 
when we old fellows are buried on this 
battle-field, the enemy will have it all 
their own way: for some of us are not 
expected to carry on this work for more 
than forty or fifty years more.”"—Rev. 5. 


E. Wishard, D.D. 


The above is a Macedonian cry from 
a missionary at the age of eighty, who 


has for more than twenty vears repre- 
sented the church on the firing line in 
the West. 1 ask that the readers of the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN give to this statement 
which I have borrowed, unknown to the 
writer, from a recent letter, careful and 
praverful consideration. 

America is still a great mission field, 
and increasingly becoming a mission- 
ary force in the world. Yet with all its 
rapid progress in commerce and educa- 
tion, it is a mission field, appealing to 
the best. among the best of our stu- 
dents. There are waste places every- 
where within the United States and the 
need is great. I want therefore to bring 
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before the students the crying need for 
workers in the “Home Field.” There 
are many struggling churches in the 
West without pastors, and if there are 
men ready for downright hard work, we 
can name fields that will appeal to the 
thoughtful earnest men. No one, how- 
ever, without a throbbing missionary 
spirit should expect to be considered, 
and those who have the missionary 
spirit and are willing to face all kinds of 
discouragements for  Christ’s sake, 
would do well to investigate some of the 
fields to which I refer. 

First, let me say that the Rev. John 
B. Hill, D.D., Kansas City, Superin- 
tendent of Home Missions for Missouri, 
has sent me a list of twenty or more 
fields within the bounds of his territory, 
unequipped, where men are wanted for 
definite work. And that is only a part 
of Missouri's needs. There are plenty 
of fields in Southern Missouri and 
Northern Arkansas at present unorgan- 
ized, that ought to receive definite at- 
tention and regular services from minis- 
ters of the Gospel. 

The same cry comes from the great 
empire state of California. The Rev. 
W. B. Noble, D.D., Los Angeles, 
Superintendent of the southern portion 
of the state, makes an appeal for young 
men who will give their whole time to 
the work. The last time he was in the 
East, visiting the seminaries, he made an 
appeal for young men to take up this 
active work and returned empty-hand- 
ed. He speaks of one particular field, 
forty miles from the railroad, with three 
preaching stations, and he cannot get 
a man to undertake so difficult a task. 

Superintendent, Rev. Andrew Christy 
Brown, D.D., Fargo, North Dakota, de- 
sires the privilege of visiting the semi- 
naries, that he may present the open 
doors of North Dakota. He shows how 
necessary it is that young men should 
be secured at once. When I read ap- 
peals like this, I wonder if our students 
appreciate the fact that so near at hand 
there is such definite work. 

The Rev. S. B. Fleming, D.D., 
Wichita, Superintendent for Kansas, 
gives me a list of not less than eleven 
fields at present without pastors, and he 


closes his appeal with these words: “If 
men can be gotten from the seminaries 
to man one half of this list which | en- 
close, I will leap for joy and sing the 
doxology. We need,” he says, “young 
men with tact, common sense, grit and 
grace, and he desires to be put in com- 
munication with such men. 

Nebraska also makes its appeal 
through its Superintendent, the Rey. 
Thomas L. Sexton, D.D., of Lincoln, 
and | have in my hand, as I write, his 
list containing not less than twenty-five 
needy fields without supplies, and he 
gives a careful description of each one. 

The Rev. W. S. Holt, D.D., Synodical 
Superintendent from Portland, Ore., 
urges me to lay before the students the 
needs of Oregon; and in his letter gives 
me the names of individuals in some of 
the seminaries, with whom I am to cor- 
respond. He needs men so badly that 
he proposes to go to the trouble and 
spend time and money to visit the semi- 
naries, that he may meet the students 
personally, and present God’s work. 

This suggestion is also made by the 
Superintendent of the work in Mon- 
tana, the Rev. Charles F. Richardson. 
Seven men are needed for that field. His 
letter is one long heart cry. 

South Dakota sends her appeal 
through the Rev. H. P. Carson, D.D., 
of Scotland. He tells me that thirteen 
fields are without pastors. The fields 
range in character from those well or- 
ganized, equipped with a good house of 
worship and a manse, situated in a rail- 
road center and county seat with a 
population of about eighteen hundred, 
to smaller railroad towns where there 
is only one Protestant or English- 
speaking church, and even to wide rural 
parishes among ranchmen where the 
schoolhouses are used for places of 
meeting. 

From Washington and Idaho we hear 
the same cry. The Rev. Calvin A. Dun- 
can, D.D., of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
shows the great need for more men and 
more teachers in the mountains of Ken- 
tucky. 

It is unnecessary at this time to give 
careful and detailed information about 
these fields, but I shall be grateful if, 
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through the reading of these few words, 
there may be students in our seminaries 
and others, who will devote themselves 
to carrying the Gospel into the waste 
places in our own land. Over the sage- 
brush plains, sprinkled with alkali, in 
the timber countries, up in the moun- 
tains, in the mines, on the ranch, in 
gambling houses, where the saloons are 
thick and churches are scarce, there is 
greater need than ever for genuine 
“sky pilots.” I do not disguise the fact 
that there are difficulties to be met, and 
that the remuneration is small, but if 
there are men and women ready for 
genuine missionary work such as the 
Master desires of His servants and dis- 
ciples, we can name fields, we can put 
such students and workers in touch with 
missionary superintendents who will be 
able to lead them to fields white to the 
harvest. 

I must be fair and admit that some of 
these fields are vacant because there has 
not been money enough in our Board’s 
treasury to send a man to the field. The 
need to-day for money is great, but as 
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a matter of fact, the greater problem at 
present is the one of furnishing workers 
for needy fields. I earnestly pray that 
this outline, giving the names of super- 
intendents who desire workers, may 
catch the eye, and better still, the heart 
of some student, and that many letters 
will go from student to field as a result 
of reading this appeal. 

Once more read the opening para- 
graph, the words of the aged mission- 
ary, that man of God, Dr. Wishard, and 
then you will understand that America 
is still a mission field. I have not men- 
tioned even in a general way, that men 
will have to face the work in territory 
dominated by Mormons, or live among 
the Indians and the Alaskans, and 
among the “mountain whites.” I have 
not shown in detail the need in Alaska 
and in Porto Rico. I have only sought 
to have students understand that there 
are fields waiting to be manned, there 
are superintendents waiting to corre- 
spond with men, and I only hope I may 
be the connecting link between men and 
man. 


Opening of Rockefeller Hall 


By Charles F. Savage, General Secretary, Brown University 


() N Wednesday, January 20, Rocke- 

feller Hall, the new building for 
the social and religious uses of Brown 
men, was thrown open to the students 
and alumni of the College, after a few 
simple exercises. President Faunce pre- 
sided. With him on the platform were 
the Rev. Thomas S. Barbour, of the 
Trustees, Mr. Theodore IF. Green, 
Chairman of the Building Committee, 
and Mr. Houghton Metcalf, represent- 
ing the students. After the singing of 
“Alma Mater,” prayer was offered by 
Dr. Barbour, and President Faunce 
then spoke on behalf of the Faculty and 
the Corporation, emphasizing the need 
of unity, a feeling of responsibility, and 
the principle of selection, in the use ot 
the new opportunities offered to Brown 
men. He was followed by Mr. Green 
and Mr. Metcalf, who spoke of the new 
building and the advantages it offers. 


After the singing of “America,” the 
benediction was pronounced by Dr. 
Barbour, and the men separated to in- 
spect the building. 

As will be seen by examining the pic- 
ture, the building is constructed with a 
large central section from which a wing 
extends in either direction. On the first 
floor are a large lounging-room in the 
west section, a trophy-room in the 
middle section, from which open an 
office and a ladies’ reception-room, and 
a reading-room in the east wing. The 
trophy-room is one of the most beauti- 
ful in the Hall. It is wainscoted in oak 
to the height of about seven feet, and on 
either side of the room is a comfortable 
fireplace. In the basement are a res- 
taurant, a billiard and pool-room, a 
barber shop, a bookstore, and offites for 
the college publications. On the second 
floor are the Association offices and a 
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large and comfortable 
cabinet room for the use of the Associa 
tion. There are also two other rooms 
suitable for class or committee meét- 


ings, and at the command of the Asso- 


reception and 


In the middle 
section, and extending through the 
second and third stories, is a hall which 
seats about three hundred, which has 
been fitted with a small platform for 
rdinarvy meetings, and with a movable 
stage for amateur theatricals. In the 
east wing on tl | 


ciation whenever needed. 


his floor is a small hall 


seating about a hundred, suitable for 
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prayer-meetings, and small meetings. 
The third story on the east is divided 
into a day-study, provided with tables 
for the convenience of students from 
the city, and a game room. On the 
west, the third story is given to the 
Debating Union and the Athletic Asso- 
ciation. Desides the rooms mentioned, 
there are a number of smaller rooms 
which have not vet been assigned. The 
building committee deserves especial 
credit for the harmony and good taste 
with which the building has been fur- 
nished. 


Some Successful Agencies for the Development and Main- 


tenance of Student Bible Study 


Hie following practical agencies are 

largely contributing to the rapid- 

ly increasing interest of North American 
college men in the study of the bible: 

1. A large ideal. Too many times the 
policy of the Bible Study Department 
has been formed by asking how many 
men composed the Bible study classes 
last vear and by what agencies the in- 
terest of the men last vear was main- 
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tained. A wiser question is being asked 
far and wide this year throughout the 
college world, namely, What is the rela- 
tion of the present number of men in 
Bible study to the whole number of stu- 
dents in the institution? How many 
Christian men in college have no sys- 
tematic habit of daily LDible study? 
What agencies must be employed to 
vastly increase the number of students 


~ 
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who should be forming the habit of bible 
study while in college? The large ideal 
of doubling the number of men this year 
in Bible classes in the institutions of 
higher learning has had much to do with 
the present advance in Bible study. 
There is a spiritual economy in these 
high standards. God gives us power to 
fit our tasks rather than tasks to fit our 
power. It is not now too late to double 
the enrolment this college year. Scores 
of institutions which have already done 
this are planning to triple their enrol- 
ments during the next three months, 
while at least 150 institutions which 
have not yet doubled last year’s enrol- 
ment are planning to do so during the 
coming months. The largest number 
yet reported is from the University of 
Illinois, which has 430 men in thirty- 
nine group classes. 

2. The Bible institute. No more ef- 
fective agency than the Bible institute is 
now in use for both the intensive and 
also the extensive development of the 
student Bible Department. The insti- 
tute aims directly at the thorough train- 
ing of the leaders of the classes and the 
members of the Bible study committees. 
\Without conviction and efficiency upon 
the part of these men, large enrolments 
mean little, and the whole group system 
of ible study with student leaders be- 
omes more or less a failure. The open 
session of the ‘institute also, if carefully 
planned to include in its attendance large 
numbers of students not in classes, is 
often the means of doubling the number 
of men enrolled. One hundred and 
eight Bible institutes have been held or 
are arranged to be held this present col- 
lege vear. In these institutes 406 Amer- 
ican and Canadian institutions will be 
touched either directly or through dele- 
gates. At each institute a secretary is 
appointed, who will receive returns from 
all the other institutes held throughout 
the United States and Canada this sea- 
son, and thus be able to garner the best 
results of all these important meetings. 

3. Determined resolution. Ideals and 
methods count for ‘little without the 
dogged determination upon the part of 
a few leaders to see that things are really 
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brought to pass. An undiscourageable 
confidence in the face of all kinds of ob- 
stacles is by no means the least effective 
agency in this advance campaign. We 
find greater results in institutions where 
men have approached their fellows with 
no apologetic air but with the light of 
certain victory in their eyes. Persistent 
and daily work, with the philosophy of 
the locked jaw, are far better harbingers 
of success than discourses over peculiar 
conditions and lack of time. 

4. Personal canvass.* In this personal 
element lies one of the chief factors of a 
successful Bible Study Department. 
The working force should be sufficiently 
large to interview personally every stu- 
dent in college. An appointment should 
be made with a man when the worker, 
with his books in his hand and real con- 
viction in his heart, can talk with the 
man privately in his room long enough 
to make a real impression. A student 
must feel the need of personal Bible 
study in his own life, before much 
progress can be made. <A _ prominent 
worker at the University of Chicago re- 
cently remarked that he did not con- 
sider a student properly enrolled in a 
Bible class until the General Secretary 
had held at least an hour’s private con- 
ference with him in his room. At Pur- 
due University recently, when the Bible 
study committee was enlarged to twen- 
ty-five men, who divided the entire stu- 
dent body. among them for personal 
interviews, the enrolment in the classes 
vas doubled. 

5. The bible rally. Many institutions 
are holding several of these during the 
year, when addresses by outsiders and 
testimonies by students are followed by 
the enrolment of new men in classes. In 
addition to obtaining pledges from new 
men at these rallies the plan is also pur- 
sued of getting men already in classes 
enlisted to enroll one new man within 
two weeks. In several ‘institutions re- 
cently this latter plan has been the 
means of a twofold advance in the num- 
ber of men in classes. 

6. The Bible study committee. This 
committee should be composed of men 
who are doing personal daily Bible 
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study themselves. They should be 
chosen not for ornamentation but for 
service. ‘The chairman should expect a 


report from the leader of every bible 
class weekly concerning the attendance, 
etc. This report should be considered 
by at least a portion of the bible study 
committee and delinquents followed up 
at once before the interest is lost. Many 
institutions use printed blanks for this 
purpose. Sub-committees of the Bible 
study committee, on social work, at- 
tendance, advertising, etc., are success- 
fully used. In the large universities 
where there are different departments, as 
in the University of Pennsylvania, a 
sub-chairman of the Bible study com- 
mittee is appointed for each department 
of the University. A regular meeting of 
this committee should be held at least 
once a month, in which the entire work 
of the Bible Study Department is care- 
fully considered. 

7. The Bible study leader. This man 
in large measure holds the key to the 
success of his class. He must neces- 
sarily remember the essentials of his of- 
fice—prayer, preparation, interest in the 
men outside as well as in the class, get- 
ting the men to do the talking rather 
than preaching himself, and considering 
it above all a lasting disgrace to give up 
his class before the very end of the 
spring term. The following program 
is used in class by a very successful 
leader: opening prayers by several 
members, five minutes; members of the 
class are asked what they obtained from 
the week’s study, ten minutes; difficul- 
ties in the lessons discussed, ten min- 
utes; papers or special topics by mem- 
bers of the class, five minutes; exposition 
of the lesson on the part of the leader, 
ten minutes; consideration of the sub- 
jects for the coming week, ten minutes; 
prayer, five minutes. The whole success 
of the hour evidently depends upon the 
leader getting-his men to study daily. 
In some institutions, as at Princeton, 
where 353 men are enrolled in Bible 
classes, each leader has an assistant to 
help him in keeping up the attendance 
and in looking after details. 

8. Silent enrolment. In cases where 
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all plans have failed to get men into 
classes, especially when men do not live 
in the dormitories, a silent enrolment is 
possible, the men buying the books and 
keeping up with the work by themselves. 
Several members of the Bible study 
committee are appointed to keep in 
touch with these men and aid them in 
maintaining their study. In one institu- 
tion eighty-five men are studying thus in 
conjunction with the Bible Study De- 
partment. Many of these, after a few 
weeks of private work were enrolled in 
the classes. 

g. The leaders’ class. This class is 
vitally important to the group system of 
Bible study. The men who seem to have 
the elements of successful leadership of 
classes are picked out by the leaders of 
the groups and formed into a class in 
which the General Secretary or a promi- 
nent and successful Bible teacher from 
the faculty gives them training in prin- 
ciples, material, and methods for leading 
group classes. At Yale the leader of 
the first year’s work in the “Life of 
Christ” has been training twenty mem- 
bers of the freshman class to become 
leaders of small groups. 

10. The INTERCOLLEGIAN. All the 
latest news and most recent develop- 
ments, with many original and successful 
plans for Bible study, are reported 
month by month in the INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
The conviction is growing among stu- 
dents throughout the country that no 
Bible leader can deal intelligently with 
men without keeping in close touch with 
this paper, designed especially for the 
training of students in college Associa- 
tion work. 

11. Unity of effort between general, 
state, student, and international secre- 
taries. The interchange of ideas and ex- 
perience among Association secretaries 
of different states, especially in such 
gatherings as the Bible institute, is be- 
ing richly blessed by God this year in 
the quickening of widespread Bible in- 
terest. 


12. Fraternity group classes. Two or 


three men, feeling the need and the 
profit of a healthy Bible study in the fra- 
ternity chapters to which they belong, 
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have been the means in many institu- 
tions this year of establishing the group 
classes in leading college societies. 
More and more the Bible work is be- 
coming representative and engaging the 
active support of fraternity men. Among 
institutions where classes have recently 
been formed are Amherst, Stanford, Mc- 
Gill, Denison, and the University of 
Toronto. 

13. The Morning Watch. No one 
agency perhaps has been more signally 
blessed to the advancement of this de- 
partment of the work than the Morning 
Watch. At a recent Bible institute at 
Johns Hopkins University one of the 
chief results was considered to be the 
covenant of practically every student 
delegate present to set apart for his own 
spiritual life a few moments each morn- 
ing for Bible study and prayer. 

14. Leaders’ training classes at sum- 
mer schools. It has been found of the 
utmost importance that all prospective 
leaders of Bible classes should be in the 
training classes of the summer and win- 
ter conferences. Careful attention should 
be given to this matter in the choosing 
of the delegates this year. 

15. Bible lectures. It has been found 
necessary to keep the Bible Department 
continually before the students, and a 
series of Bible lectures given by men of 
prominence outside the college is found 
to be a very effective measure. Such a 
series of lectures is now being given 
with much profit by the Bible Depart- 
ment at Harvard University. 

16. Spring enrolment. Several of the 
most successful Bible departments en- 
rolled scores of old students in the 
spring of last year for the classes in the 
coming fall. It thus became possible to 
order their books early and to begin 
their classes at once when the autumn 
term opened. It also gave the workers 
more freedom to devote themselves ex- 
clusively to the members of the entering 
class. 

17. Advertising. A great advance 
both in the quantity and in the quality 
of Bible study printing has been noticed 
this year. Such printing includes an- 
nouncements and catalogues of Bible 


study courses, programs of institutes 
and rallies, invitations to important 
meetings on Bible study, and thorough 
advertising of the Bible work in the col- 
lege and local papers. 

18. The Bible study reference library. 
The gathering of books around the Stu- 
dent Cycle as a nucleus for the training 
of leaders is becoming more and more a 
successful agency of student Bible 
study. At Northwestern University re- 
cently an excellent Bible study library 
was gathered through contributions of 
books and money from the students 
themselves. 

19. Bible study receptions and socials. 
At the University of Minnesota it is 
planned to have three of these recep- 
tions during the year. A prominent in- 
structor gives a review of the Bible 
work in a brief address, which is fol- 
lowed by music, refreshments, ete. 
These gatherings help to give solidarity 
to the Bible department, furnishing an 
excellent means for acquaintanceship 
among the men in the groups. They 
also have been effective in interesting 
outside men in the classes. 

20. Bible study courses. Careful se- 
lection from the Student Cycles of Bible 
courses of the International Committee 
of such studies as best fit the needs of the 
local institution is an important feature 
of this work. In addition to the courses 
already used so widely throughout the 
college world, four new courses are now 
in preparation for use in the colleges the 
coming year. The Bible Study Secre- 
tary will be glad to correspond in rela- 
tion to the courses and to receive any 
suggestions regarding them at any time. 

21. Organization of small groups of 
men at different times and different 
places throughout the college commu- 
nity. In some institutions, where scores 
of men are enrolled in Bible study this 
year, hardly two of the group classes 
meet at the same time or at the same 
place, the groups being arranged to suit 
the convenience of the members. These 
groups are found in the men’s rooms, in 
a student’s club, in the homes of men 
who live in the college town, in frater- 
nity houses, in boarding clubs, in the 
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Young Men's Christian Association 
buildings, churches, lecture halls, ete. 

22. State conventions, presidents’ 
conferences, etc. At several of the 
state conventions this vear a miniature 
Bible institute has been held among the 
college men, at which time it has been 
possible to aid almost every institution 
in the state in forming a definite and en- 
larged bible pt hicy. 

23. l’amphlets and devotional litera- 
ture. Such important pamphlets as the 
“Morning Watch,” “Bible Study for 
Personal Spiritual Growth,” “The Bible 
Study Department,’ “A Fight for Char- 
acter,” “Hlow to Make the Bible Real,” 
CTC... together with lists of devotional 
books, can be obtained by writing to 
the Bible Study Secretary at 3 West 
Twenty-ninth Street, New York City. 

24. Regular announcements of the Bi- 
ble classes at the weekly Association 
meeting. Several Associations find it a 
help to have the Bible study books on 
exhibition at all the weekly services and 
praver-meetings. A member of the Bi- 
ble study committee takes five minutes 
of the hour to describe the courses and 
reference books, together with any 
helpful recent literature for college men. 
Much interest is shown in this portion 
of the service, and profitable literature is 
circulated among the members of the 
Association. 


25. Invitation band. One very ef- 
fective agency this vear, especially in 
those institutions where most of the 
classes meet at the same time, has been 
found to be a small group of men from 
the Bible study committee, who spend 
the half-hour previous to the class meet- 
ings in going to the rooms of class mem- 
bers who are inclined to be delinquent, 
reminding them of the classes and go- 
ing with them to the place of meeting. 
In some of the large medical colleges 
a half-dozen men carefully chosen for 
this purpose have been the means of 
successfully maintaining the attendance 
of the classes. 

26. The local Bible study secretary. 
The University of Chicago and McGill 
University have salaried Bible secre- 
taries. This office is becoming more 
and more necessary and important as the 
Bible work enlarges. 

27. Prayerfulness. The agent par ex- 
celience is the Great Teacher, at whose 
feet leaders and members must contin- 
ually sit. All methods and agencies 
without Him will be comparatively futile. 
The Bible study committee, the Bible 
class, and the personal study of the stu- 
dent should all be interwoven’ with 
humble and expectant prayer. “If ve 
abide in me and my words abide in you, 
ask whatsoever ve will and it shall be 
done unto you.” 


Topics for Religious Meetings 


April to June inclusive 


Sie spring term is a favorable time 
for conducting a series of ltfe- 
work meetings. Often such a series, 
when held on Sunday and made attract- 
ive, draws large numbers. The series 
should be broad in scope and include 
more than the so-called Christian call- 
ings, though these ought to be made a 
leading feature. The following are 
some suggested topics, in addition to the 
one given below for May 1-7: The Law- 
ver and His Opportunities for Service; 
The Ministry as a Life Work; The Prac- 
tise of Medicine; The General Secretary- 
ship of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 


ciation; The Business Man’s Opportu- 
nities for Usefulness: The Engineer and 
His Contribution to Human Welfare; 
The Teacher and His Chance to Mold 
Character. 

April 3-9.—The Law of Sowing and 
Reaping.—Gal. 6:7-9; John 4:34-38. 

Note that a man reaps the good he has 
sown as well as the evil. Is there en- 
couragement here for the workers for 
Christ? Did Jesus see the results of His 
seed sowing? Fruit is not the immediate 
but the final product.—Mark 4:26-20. 

April 1o-16.—Pitkin of Pao-ting Fu. 
—Heb. 11:13-16; Rev. 3:5, 10-12. 
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Pitkin was killed by the Boxers in the 
summer of 1900 while defending the 
mission compound. See the INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN for December, 1900; also “A 
Memorial of Horace Tracy Pitkin”, by 
Speer, recently published (Revell). 

April 17-23.—The Christian’s Use of 
His Money.—Mark 12:41-44; I Cor. 16: 
1-4; II Cor. 8:3-5. 

Are we required to give one-tenth of 
our income? If a student is borrowing 
money to meet his expenses, has he a 
right to give it away? 

Recommended reading:  Sallmon: 
“Systematic and Proportionate Giving” 
(International Committee); Bosworth: 
“New Testament Conception of the Dis- 
ciple and His Money” (American Board, 
14 Beacon St., Boston): Schauffler: 
“Money: its Nature and Power” (Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement). 

April 24-30.—Missionary Meeting.— 
lor treatment of this subject see the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN for April, 1904. 

May 1-7.—God’s Plan for the Life of 
a Man.—Matt. 16:21-20. 

“To find out God's Will.—1. Pray. 2. 
Think. 3. Talk to wise people but do 
not regard their decision as final. 4. 
Beware of the bias of your own will but 
do not be too much atraid of it. 5. 
Meantime do the next thing. 6. When 
decision and action are necessary go 
ahead. 7. Never reconsider the deci- 
sion, when it is finally acted upon. 8. You 
will probably not find out till afterwards, 
perhaps long afterwards, that you have 
been led at all.’—Henry Drummond. 

May 8-14.—Hampered Racers.—He- 
brews 12:1-3; I Cor. 9:24-27 (A. R.). 

Note the distinction between sins and 
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Hilf American Baptist Missionary 
Union has issued the following 
statement as to workers needed: “An 
immediate reénforcement of forty-two 
men in order simply to provide for the 
reasonable demands of our ninety-nine 
mission stations in Asia, Africa and 
the islands of the Pacific. If this num- 
ber of men were available at once and 
ready to go, we probably would send 
ten to China, a like number to the many 
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“weights.” Is self-denial an essential 
factor in promoting growth? 

May 15-21.—The Abuses of Silence. 
—Acts 4:13, 18-21; 5:28, 40-42; Eph. 
4:15. 

In what ways does a student compro- 
mise himself by keeping silence when 
lewd stories are being told, when good 
men are being defamed, when the weak 
are bullied, when lies are uttered ?— 
Northfield Echoes, 1901, page 193; 1899, 
page 100. 

May 22-28.—Missionary Meeting.— 
lor treatment of this topic see the IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN for May, 1904. 

May 29-June 4.—College Responsibil- 
ities—I Cor. 10:23-11:1; Luke 22: 
24-27. 

Consider the responsibilities imposed 
by seniority in college life. How can a 
Christian upper classman utilize his un- 
doubted prestige for Christ? How far 
ought college leaders to be followed in 
questionable things ? 

June 5-11.—Opportunities for Service 
in Vacation.—Mark 6:31-44. 

Consider the opportunities that come 
to a student to bear witness for Christ in 
his daily employment, to aid in his home 
church, to acquaint himself with other 
phases of life and forms of service, to 
support attempts to conduct services at 
summer resorts. 

June 12-18.—l*arewell Service. 

The program might consist of mes- 
sages froni seniors, both men who had 
been active in the Association and those 
who had not. Where possible an out- 
door twilight service in an appropriate 
spot is particularly impressive. 


Needs 


races of Burma, and the others to ou 
fields in South India, Africa, Assam, 
Japan, and the Philippines. Our force 
in Japan is just now seriously deplet- 
ed by illness, and the force in Africa 
by death. Not less than a hundred 
new missionaries would be required in 
order to make reasonable use of the 
wider opportunities opened to us by 
the blessing of God upon the labors 
of our missionaries now upon the field, 
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or gone home to their rich reward. We 
are all impressed with the readiness of 
China at the present time to listen 
thoughtfully to gospel preaching; India 
is offering a boundless opportunity, and 
the natives in the Philippines are far 
more accessible to-day than they will be 
in the very near future, if we do not 
evangelize them now.” 

Address Rev. H. C. Mabie, D.D., Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
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The Bengali Mission, Calcutta, India, 
needs the following workers: 

1. A young man, well educated, to 
share in the supervision of the mission, 
and perhaps to take full charge during 
the furlough of the director. 

2. A young woman to assist in the 
work of superintending a training-school 
for girls. 

Address Mrs. Ada Lee, 147 Dhuram- 
tola St., Caleutta, India. 


The Student World 


At Amherst College there are nine 
ible classes meeting in the Association 
rooms with an average attendance of 
seventy-two men. 

A recent awakening at Maryville Col- 
lege, Tennessee, resulted in the decision 
of forty-two young men to become fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ. 





A successful mission study class at the 
Warrensburg (Missouri) State Normai 
School has been conducted by the Rev. 
W. C. Colman, one of the pastors of the 
city. 


At Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, 
[ll., the Association has a membership 
of fifty-four and reports forty-five in 
Bible classes. Mission study is also be- 
ing promoted. 


At Moores Hill College, Ind., during 
a recent visit of Mr. D. E. Dannenberg, 
four students volunteered for foreign 
service and fourteen were added to the 
mission study class. 


Mr. John S. Moore has been Acting 
State Secretary of Missouri since the 
state convention last November. Mr. 
J. W. Lewis has been appointed Acting 
State Student Secretary. 


The Association at Mt. Allison Uni- 
versity, Sackville, N. B., has adopted 
this year the group system in its Bible 
department and now has four classes 
which meet on Sunday mornings. 


The Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary at Louisville, Ky., reports 
hity men enrolled for mission study. 
They will take up first the study of Bap- 
tist work, and later that of missions in 
general. 

Thirty-five students accepted Christ 
at Stillwater, Oklahoma, during recent 
meetings, which were made possible 
through the delegates who attended the 
Southwestern Student Conference at 
Ruston. 


At a special evangelistic meeting held 
by Mr. W. D. Weatherford in con- 
nection with the State Convention of 
Arkansas at Fayetteville, fourteen stu- 
dents of the State University confessed 
Jesus Christ as their Savior and Lord. 


The members of the Association at 
New York University have undertaken 
club work for boys and men on Jerome 
Avenue. The rooms are open every 
evening except Saturday and are in 
charge of the college students. The 
club is called Rugby Hall. 


The Bible class at the Students’ Club, 
New York City, has already reached 166 
different men, a large proportion of 
these being students in the professional 
schools. The average attendance for 
January was forty-six, with a decidedly 
growing interest manifested. 


An effort is being made by the stu- 
dents of Otterbein University, Wester- 
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ville, Ohio, to equip the gymnasium of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
building with heat, light, baths and 
lockers. The proposed improvements 
will cost from ten to twelve hundred 
dollars. 





At McMinnville College, Oregon, the 
membership of the Association, the en- 
rolment in Bible study and the budget 
are twice as large as ever before. Mis- 
sion study and personal workers’ classes 
have been organized for the first time, 
and attendance at the daily prayer-meet- 
ings is increasing. 


As a result of the recent Bible and 
Missionary institute held at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, South Bethlehem, Pa., nineteen 
men have become interested in mission 
study, as compared with ten in the fall 
term. The bible study work also shows 
a marked advance, the total enrolment 
being eighty-seven. 


The Volunteer Band at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., is gath- 
ering statistics concerning the Wes- 
levan alumni who have gone out as mis- 
sionaries. The stations where these 
men are working have been indicated on 
a map of the world which hangs in the 
Association reading-room. 


The canvass to secure the amount 
needed to assure a $100,000 building 
for the social and religious organiza- 
tions at the University of Nebraska is 
being pushed with vigor. All but 
$5.000 of the $33,000 needed has been 
subscribed. The various student socie- 
ties are making liberal subscriptions. 


Sixty-six men are enrolled in mission 
study classes at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, forty-two of whom are jun- 
iors. A class of seniors is taking a 
course in the “Geography and Atlas”; 
the middlers use Doyles’ “Home Mis- 
sion”; and the juniors, in two groups, 
are studying South America and India. 


At Wabash College, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., the student Association Bible 
classes are held in the various churches 
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and the interest in the work has been 
more intense than ever before in the his- 
tory of the Association. ‘The classes 
are especially successful because of the 
fact that the men are spending time in 
daily study. 





Among the institutions where suc- 
cessful Bible classes have recently been 
organized in fraternities are the follow- 
ing: Amherst, McGill, Cornell, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Stanford University, 
DePauw University, Denison Univer- 
sity, Boston University, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Albion College and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


Two classes for personal workers are 
conducted at Simpson College, Indian- 
ola, la. The members of these classes 
are leaders of fifteen prayer bands, and 
eight conversions indicate the earnest 
character of the work done. ‘The fac- 
ulty, the students, and the class of 1903 
gave $475 for the support of a recent 
graduate’s work in Burma. 


Forty-three students in nine bands 
were sent out during the Christmas holi- 
days by the Minnesota Young Men’s 
Christian Associations for an evangelis- 
tic campaign among some of the villages 
of the state. The results were satis- 
factory both in the help given to the 
churches visited and in the training and 
inspiration gained by the members of 
the bands. 


Delegates to the Ruston Conference 
from Trinity University, Tex., upon 
their return to college organized a per- 
sonal workers’ class. It was instru- 
mental in promoting a spiritual awa- 
kening in which twenty students were 
brought to the acceptance of Christ. 
The Bible and mission classes have been 
largely increased and the Association is 
stronger than ever before. 


The second volume of “The Phila- 
delphian,” a booklet of thirty pages con- 
taining reports and information concern- 
ing the Princeton Association for last 
year has recently been published. Four 
hundred copies have been distributed 
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among the members of the faculty and 
of the University's Goard of Trustees, 
and such other graduates as were known 
to be deeply interested in the religious 
life of the institution. 

The \ olunteer 
versity is 


band at Indiana Uni- 
using as a text-book Mr. 
Speers “Missionary Principles and 
’ractise.” The bible study department 
has organized a ible class among the 
colored students which is led by the 
superintendent of the colored schools of 
the city. Mr. Ek. T. Colton recently con- 
ducted a series of evangelistic meetings 


at the University, as a result of which 
nearly thirty men accepted Christ or re- 
newed their allegiance to Him. 

karly in 1y03 plans were discussed 


for securing a house for the students of 
Institute of Technol- 
a district offering large 
social work. A 
jound in Roxbury. 


a ° 
| 
' 


several 


ic Massachusetts 


\ Situated 1n 


suit- 


opportunity tor 


able building was 


] |. ‘ . hit _— 
Lhe pian Was brought vcTore 


men and women in Boston, who gave 


the S1t,ooo n« cessary to equip the house. 


Six students have made it their home 
for the year and nearly one hundred 
volunteered to take charge of clubs, 


classes and other organizations. 

A recent issue of the “Northwestern,” 
the publication of the students of the 
Northwestern University, T-vanston, 
Ill., was devoted to missionary interests. 
The number of missionaries from all de- 
partments of the University who are 


now either on the mission field or on 
furlough is 119. In all 158 missionaries 
have gone to the mission field from 


Northwestern. There are now twenty- 
five student volunteers in the College, 
twelve in the Medical School, and thir- 
teen in Garrett Biblical Institute. 

The Intercollegiate Department of the 
Atlanta Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is doing an aggressive work for the 
students of the city. At the beginning 
of the vear a number of students were 
put in touch with the city pastors and 
churches. Many were helped at the re- 
ligious meetings of the Association, 
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and several have become members of 
churches. A bible class for business 
college students has an enrolment of 
thirty-six, and a similar class for medi- 
cal and dental students numbers sixteen. 

Three hundred and twenty-six men 
are enrolled in Lible classes at Ohio 
Wesleyan University. This is over 
fifty per cent. of the men in college ; last 
year only ninety-seven men were en- 
rolled. In the mission study classes 119 
are enrolled. The average attendance at 
religious meetings is 241; and the sub- 
scription for foreign missions is $1,500. 
Two boys’ clubs have been organized in 
Delaware, one the river from 
the University and one for the colored 
boys in the South End. The member- 
ship of the has 
tO 417. 


across 


Association increased 


Two hundred and five men have al- 
ready been enrolled in bible classes at 
the NKansas Agricultural 
Manhattan. This more than doubles 
the enrolment of last year. The most 
successful means used in obtaining this 
large number were personal calls upon 
the men in their rooms, and the arrange- 
ment of group meeting at 
different times and different places. The 
leaders of the various classes meet regu- 
larly for conference concerning methods 
and principles of teaching. Plans are 
made for social meetings among the 
members of the Bible study department. 


Ci lege at 


classes 


With the opening of the winter term 
the enrolment in the mission study 
classes has showed marked increase in 
many institutions. Tour new classes 
have been organized at Lafayette Col- 
lege, Pa., using “Effective Workers in 
Needy Fields,” “The Healing of the Na- 
tions,” and “The New Era in the Phil- 
ippines.” A third class has 
ganized at Davidson College, N. C., 
where there was only one last year. The 
average membership of the classes is 
nine. Three new classes, one for 
women and two’ for men, have been or- 
ganized in Kentucky University at Lex- 
ington with a total enrolment of twenty- 
nine. 


been or- 
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The First Annual Bible Study Con- 
ference of the University of Michigan 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
was held at Ann Arbor on January 23 
and 24. Mr. Clayton S. Cooper, State 
Secretaries L. E. Buell and C. D. Hur- 
rey, and delegates from other Michigan 
colleges were present. There were four 
sessions, each well attended. Mr. 
Cooper’s address to 200 University men 
Sunday night closed the Conference. 
Forty men have since been enrolled in 
bible classes and more than six groups 
have been formed in the fraternity 
houses. The enrolment exceeds that of 
any year and is still increasing. Be- 
sides the fraternity groups three others 
will be organized during the second 
semester. 


The first Bible institute ever held 
among the students of the Northwest 
convened at Whitman College, Walla 
Walla, Wash., January 15, with dele- 
gates from seven institutions. Seventy- 
one delegates were present: fourteen 
from Pendleton Academy, twenty-two 
from Weston Normal, thirteen from 
Columbia College, four from Huntsville 
Seminary, eight from Waitsburg Acad- 
emy, and five each from Pullman and 
Moscow. Among the evident results of 
the institute were the organization of 
three new college Associations and the 
formation of Bible study departments in 
five institutions, where heretofore there 
has been no Bible study. Three promi- 
nent students were appointed as a com- 
mittee to perpetuate the institute. 


The annual subscription to foreign 
missions made in December by the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
at Louisville, Ky., amounted to $1,277. 
Of this sum $130 was given by members 
of the faculty. The subscriptions made 
by students ranged from two to forty 
dollars each. Eight volunteers from the 
Seminary, together with the professor of 
missions, recently assisted in conducting 
a missionary campaign in a group of 
churches in the county. All the mem- 
bers of the band united for a meeting in 
the strongest church, located at the 
county seat, and then separated for in- 
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dividual work in the rural churches. 
Similar campaigns held last year have re- 
sulted in increased missionary interest 
and contributions at the places visited. 

Reports of the increased enrolment 
in Bible classes continue to reach this 
office. At the University of Wisconsin 
there are 240 men in the Association 
sible classes—last year there were only 
sixty; this increase is largely the result 
of the Bible institute held at the Uni- 
versity last October. At Lawrence 
University, Appleton, Wis., the enrol- 
ment has increased from twenty-five to 
sixty. The Association at Valparaiso 
College, Indiana, reported on February 
6, fourteen classes with 160 students en- 
rolled, which is the largest ever reported 
at that institution. The advance in the 
South is noteworthy. At the Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, a 
sible rally was held in January, which 
resulted in five additional Bible classes 
and a personal workers’ class, bringing 
the total enrolment to 175—the largest 
in the South. Recently there has been 
an addition of twenty men in the Bible 
classes at the University of Florida, 
making a total of forty men in the four 
classes there. At Welsh Neck High 
School, Hartsville, S. C., ninety stu- 
dents of the ninety-four in the School 
are in Bible classes. Forty-five students 
are in Bible classes at Branham and 
Hughes School, Spring Hill, Tenn., 
which is double the number enrolled 
last year. 





A Christian Students’ Camp was held 
from December 31 to January 3, at 
Etawah in the United provinces of Agra 
and QOudh, India. The attendance, 
while not large, was representative and 
included among others students and 
teachers from St. John’s College, Agra; 
Reid Christian College, Lucknow; 
Methodist Theological Seminary, Ba- 
reilly; and Allahabad Christian Col- 
lege. Among the speakers were sev- 
eral Indian Christian gentlemen— 
one, the editor of an Indian Christian 
paper; another, a recent addition to the 
ranks of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Secretaries in India. 
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Others present were the Rev. W. E. S. 
Holland, M.A., a former leader in the 
British College Christian Union; the 
Rev. J. P. Haythornthwaite, M.A., Prin- 
cipal of St. John’s College, Agra; Mr. 
Sam Higginbottom, a recent graduate 
of Princeton University; the Rev. A. H. 
Grace, the Rev. J. N. Forman, M.A., 
the Rev. A. H. Ewing, Ph.D., and Mr. 
Ie. C. Carter, National Secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in 
India. The subjects under discussion 
were, “How to Get Right with God,” 
“The Choice of a Life Work,” “Oppor- 
tunity and Responsibility,” ‘Devotional 


Bible Study,” “The Place of Prayer in 
Life and Work,” “Individual Work for 
Individuals,” “The Gift of the Holy 
Spirit,” and “The Life of Victory.” The 


Bible study was based on Mr. G. 5S. 
Kddy’s “Outlines of Ephesians.” Dur- 
ing the sessions of the Camp, first steps 
were taken toward the organization of 
a “United Provinces Union of College 
Young Men's Christian Associations,” 
and arrangements were made for hold- 
ing a similar Camp next year. 





A far-reaching spiritual awakening 
was experienced at Oberlin College in 
connection with the Day of Prayer for 
Colleges. Preparatory to the Day Pro- 
fessor E. 1. Bosworth addressed a large 
meeting of students at which he an- 
swered the question “What is it in the 
sphere of the religious life to do the best 
one can?” <A deep interest was mani- 
fested on the part of the students, and 
when Mr. Fred B. Smith spoke the next 
day on “What we may know in the 
Christian Life” his message came to 
men and women who had been thinking 
seriously of the important things in life. 
As a. result of Mr. Smith's powerful ad- 
dress scores rose at the close of the 
meeting wishing to be remembered in 
prayer and many of them resolved to 
lead a Christian life. Mr. Smith ad- 
dressed the men in the afternoon on the 
subject “Men of Action, Men of Pow- 
er.” It was a time of heart searching 
and many a life was stimulated and new 
decisions were made. In the evening 
Mr. Smith again addressed a large mass 
meeting of men in the First Church 


taking for his subject “A Strong Man.” 
The subject was presented in such a 
clear-cut manner and with such forceful 
arguments that a large majority of the 
men felt the call to such a life as was 
described and many others expressed a 
desire to begin the Christian life. In 
all more than a hundred made this de- 
cision during the day. Perhaps the 
climax of the Week of Prayer came on 
the day following Mr. Smith’s visit 
when the students and faculty met at 
chapel and pledged $1,350 for the salary 
of an Oberlin representative on the 
Shansi field, China. Mr. Paul L. Cor- 
bin, a graduate of the Seminary in 1903, 
and at present a Traveling Secretary of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, will 
become QOberlin’s representative when 
he takes up his foreign work next fall. 


Seventy-two Bible institutes have 
been held successfully in all parts of the 
country during the present college 
year, and others have been planned for 
March and April. Washington and Lee 
University and Virginia Military Insti- 
tute at Lexington, Va., held an institute 
January 16 and 17. Dr. Forrest, of the 
University of Virginia, was one of the 
speakers. Since the institute was held 
six new classes in Bible study have been 
organized at Washington and Lee and 
last vear’s enrolment has already been 
doubled. At Emory College, Oxford, 
Ga., an institute was held February 7. 
A feature of the Bible work here is the 
organization of classes in fraternity 
houses and boarding clubs. Twenty 
men are studying in two classes. The 
first Bible institute among students of 
Nebraska convened January 28, at Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University. The in- 
stitute was conducted by Professor 
Wallace C. Payne, of the University of 
kansas. Delegations were present from 
the State University of Nebraska and 
also from Cotner University. The ses- 
sions were well attended and elicited 
much interest and enthusiasm. The in- 
stitute to many was a reminder of Lake 
Geneva. Five institutes have been ar- 


ranged for colored students during the 
next three months. These will be held 
among the most important colored in- 


























stitutions in the South and will be led 


by Mr. W. A. Hunton. Already large 
increases have been made this vear in 
the number of men in Bible classes as 
well as in the quality of work done by 
colored students. At Oberlin College 
an institute was held February 12 to 14, 
and one is planned to be held at Law- 
rence University in March. The Bible 
institutes held at Lehigh University and 
at Gettysburg, Pa., at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, and at 
Springfield, Mass., were all fruitful in 
increasing the numbers and improving 
the Bible study in the institutions that 
were represented. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 


The Spread of the Scriptures in 
Heathen Lands 


ITERATURE is abundant. Mis- 
sionary periodicals make fre- 
quent mention of the Bible in heathen 
lands and of the work of the Bible So- 
The most available and useful 
material is to be found in the annual re- 
ports and other publications of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, the Na- 
tional bible Society of Scotland and the 
American Bible Society. Excellent ar- 
ticles from authoritative sources may be 
found in the report of the Ecumenical 
Missionary Conference, New York, 
1900, in “World-Wide Evangelization,” 
and in “The Open Door.” See article 
by Dr. Haven in this number. 

Several very suggestive charts may be 
prepared for this meeting. One might 
give the increase, by decades, in the 
number of Bibles or portions of Scrip- 
ture issued by the Bible Societies since 
their organization. Another — chart 
might show the increase in the number 
of languages into which the whole or 
portions of Scripture have been trans- 
lated. Information for these charts may 
be found in the annual reports of the 
Societies. 

Four topics suggest themselves for 
treatment by as many speakers. 

1. An introductory address would 
best be on the relation of the Bible to 


cleties. 
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missionary work. “The Open Door,” 
pp. 94-100, contains a pertinent article, 
as does “World-Wide Evangelization,” 
pp. 550-560, and also “Ecumenical Mis- 
sionary Conference,” vol. ii., pp. 28-32. 
Dr. Jacob Chamberlain, of India, deliv- 
ered an address a number of years ago, 
before the American Bible Society 
called “The Bible Tested.” It is very 
helpful and is still to be had of the So- 
ciety. Here the regular publications of 
the Societies are invaluable. 

2. The problem of Bible translation 
is a most interesting topic. An excel- 
lent summary of the Church’s relation 
to Bible translation may be found in 
“Ecumenical Missionary Conference,” 
vol. ii., pp. 7-15. The difficulties of the 
work are presented in this same report, 
vol. ii., pp. 20-26. A short apprecia- 
tion of missionaries as translators may 
be found on pp. 26-28. This may be 
supplemented from the Society period- 
icals and from the biographies of Mor- 
rison, Carey, Henry Martyn, and other 
missionaries. 

3. The third speaker may take up the 
large share of the Bible Societies in this 
work. For a general summary of this 
work see “Ecumenical Missionary Con- 
ference,” vol. ii., pp. 15-20. But. by far 
the best material for this speaker is to 
be found in the annual reports of the So- 
cieties themselves. Here may be found 
the methods of work, the languages in 
which God’s Word has been published, 
and the annual output, together with 
the relation of the Societies to the mis- 
sionaries and the missionary boards. 

4. The last speaker may give some 
idea of the methods used to disseminate 
the Word in heathen lands and recount 
some of the heroic and self-sacrificing 
labors of colporteurs and others to 
spread the Scriptures everywhere. Ref- 
erences to the work of the Bible women 
in Japan may be found in “ World- 
Wide Evangelization,” pp. 397-399, and 
in “Ecumenical Missionary Conference,” 
vol. ii., pp. 268-270. The wonderful 
work of the colporteurs is also referred 
to in “World-Wide Evangelization,” 
pp. 446-447: but here again the period- 
icals of the Bible Societies give the only 
satisfactory information. The Bible So- 
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ciety Record—monthly—is full of ma- 
terial, “up to date” and ready for use. 
See also “The Bible in Brazil,” by H. C. 
Tucker.—Epmunp D. Soper. 


Reviews 


“How to Deal with Doubts and Doubt- 
ers.” By H. Clay Trumbull, D.D. 
New York: International Commit- 
tee, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 1903. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 
35 cents. 

One of the last things Dr. Trumbull 
accomplished before he passed to the 
land where all is “clear conviction and 
sunlit experience” was to put into shape 
this excellent and useful little volume. 
Those who are familiar with “Individ- 
ual work for Individuals” need no 
further word than is expressed when 
we say that this book is the running 
mate of the other. The International 
Committee has rendered a service to all 
Christian workers in publishing these 
two books. 


“Report of the International Conven- 
tion of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations in Theological Institutions of 


the United States and Canada.” New 
York: International Committee, 
1904. Paper, 50 cents. 


The Second International Convention 
of theological students under the aus- 
pices of the Theological Section of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
which met in Rochester, November 19 
to 22 of last year marked striking ad- 
vances in the organized devotional and 
missionary activities of the theological 
institutions of the United States and 
Canada. An account of the convention 
is found in the December INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. The printed report gives in 
permanent form and without abridg- 
ment the admirable addresses which 
were delivered at the Convention. The 
themes of the addresses have reference 
to the personal religious life and char- 
acter of theological students, the prep- 
aration of the student for his work 


through the devotional study of the 
Bible, mission study and personal work, 
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and the problems of missions, foreign, 
home and city. The addresses by Dr. 
North, Dr. Judson, Dr. Puddefoot and 
Mr. Baer are a valuable contribution to 
the literature of this phase of missionary 
endeavor. The volume will make an 
important addition to the library of 
every one looking forward to entering 
Christian work as well as of every Chris- 
tian minister. 


“China’s Book of Martyrs.” By Luella 
Miner. Philadelphia: The Westmins- 
ter Press. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.65. 
Among some church members, even 

among supporters of foreign missions, 
the opinion prevails that the converts 
from the religions of the East are, with 
few exceptions, only “rice Christians.” 
Such persons should read Miss Miner’s 
“China’s Book of Martyrs.” Here are 
the narratives of heroic martyrdoms and 
awful sufferings endured by the Chinese 
Christians during the Boxer uprising in 
1900. It is full of thrilling incidents and 
marvelous examples of devotion and 
self-sacrifice. This record shows that 
the spirit of martyrdom—the spirit 
which led the Christians of earlier cen- 
turies to the stake—has not departed 
from the Church. This spirit was ex- 
hibited not alone by the foreign mission- 
aries who had behind them generations 
of Christians; it was shown by the thou- 
sands of Chinese Christians who were 
but recent converts to the Christian faith, 
most of whom might have escaped by de- 
nying their Lord. These narratives pre- 
sent a striking testimony to the power of 
the Christian religion to sustain the souls 
of men and women in the midst of perse- 
cutions and death. There is in the book 
much to increase one’s faith in the mis- 
sionary enterprise. The Church of 
North China—the result of years of mis- 
sionary effort—was submitted to a he- 
roic test and was not found wanting. In 
one chapter the author points out how 
the “most wonderful revival which ever 
blessed North China” was God’s way of 
preparing the Church for the trial. It 
is a book which should have a wide cir- 
culation. It presents an unanswerable 
argument as to the value of the mission- 
ary enterprise. 














